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Oik»M  pltnA  Jtvit,  Tia.  -  God  U  omniprestnt. 

,  1  HAD  just  laid  aside  my  cap  and  slippci*s,  on  friday 
moming  last,  and  set  myself  quietly  down  in  my  elbow  chair 
to  read  some  communications  from  my  friends,  when  my 
sister  Saraff  entered : — 1  immediately  saw,  by  the  turn  of  her 
I  countenance,  that  all  was  not  right,  when  thus  she  accosted 
me, — Well  brother,  I  think  you  might  have  spared  your  ow  n 
sister,  and  not  exposed  her  as  you  have  done,  in  your  last 
number.  Indeed  sister,  I  meant  no  harm.  I  believe  you 
brother — but  at  least  you  might  not  have  given  my  name  ; 
the  opinion  might  have  done.  As  to  the  name,  sister,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence ;  our  opinions  are,  projK'rly  s[K'ak- 
ing,  a  concern  iKtwcen  Cod  and  ourselves,  and  whether 
the  world  approves  of  them  or  not,  affects  not  their  purity. 
Your  peculiarities  which  were  noticed,  my  dear  sister,  you 
know  I  hare  always  combated,  because  they  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  lead  us  from  the  Author  of  intelligence  himself,  and  from 
that  revelation  which  he  has  given,  and  to  fix  our  attention  on 
stocks,  stones,  and  inferiour  animals;  besides,  they  lay  open 
the  mind  to  all  that  superstition  which  it  was  the  great  object 
of  the  founders  of  our  holy  religion  to  destroy.  Befoi'e  the 
]Aomul^tion  of  the  gospel,  the  world  was,  according  to  the 
ideas  ofthe  superstitious,  full  of  subordinate  deities.  The  wa¬ 
ters  were  peopled  with  naiades,  the  mountains  and  woods  with 
satyrs,  nymphs,  and  muses  ;  the  country  and  groves,  had  their 
lamadryades  ;  nay,  even  the  trees  of  the  wood  gave  o'.-acles  ; 
>roens  of  gootl  or  evil  foitune  were  taken  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
:he  sound  of  thunder  to  tlic  right  or  left,  the  meeting  of  animals, 
the  entrails  of  slain  beasts,  and  thousands  of  other  things 
which  all  produced  that  extention  of  idolatiy  in  which  the 
world  was  obscured  for  so  many  ages.— From  these  chains 
of  darkness  we  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  light  of  the  gospel — 
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the  doctrine  oi'a  general  and  particular  providence  waa  inctd* 
rated  and  enforced,  ami  the  Christian  taught  to  despise  tlie 
)px>veiing  idea  of  gods  of  the  hills,  spirita  of  the  \’ale,  and 
naiades  of  the  stream.  .J^fe  was  taught  to  consider  the  Author  of 
his  existence  as  the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events,  and  with 
rospect  to  futuiity  to  be  thoroughly  resigned  to  his  divine 
will.  To  raise  my  feeble  voice  against  superstition,  sister,  I 
made  mention  of  your  opinions  :  Examine  them,  I  pray  you, 
well ;  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heati,  and  you  will  find 
that  these  notions  are  the  remains  of  pagan  idolatry’.  I  my* 
self  feel  the  lasting,  and  almost  unconquerable  influence  of 
early  prejudices :  Our  nurses’  stories  of  ghosts,  yet  haunt  iny 
imagination  :  I  feel  their  effects ;  as  I  pass  the  ciuirch  yard,  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  an  awful  solemnity  steals  upon  me; 

I  cart  my  eyes  on  the  tomb-stones,  and  oftimes  have  I  turn¬ 
ed  with  a  degree  of  trepidation  at  the  pattering  walk  of  my 
dog  behind  me.  O  my  dear  sister,  we  are  weak  mortals,  how 
vain  is  our  boasted  philosophy,  when  thus  phai*toms  of  the 
imagination  can  disturb  us  ;  when  the  recepUicles  of  the  si¬ 
lent  dead  can  fill  with  fear;  when  the  howling  of  a  dog  can 
torment,  and  we  be  matle  cowai  ds  by  the  slow  working  of  a 
worm  !  If,  when  Pet^nr  sank  in  the  midst  of  the  boisterous 
billows,  he  deserved,  as  he  assuixdiy  did,  the  censuro  of  O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  dciiht  how’  much 
more  are  we  censuroble,  who,  in  the  full  blaze  of  gos^Kd  day, 
suffer  such  minute,  nay,  insensible  objects  to  withdi-aw  our 
ronficlence  from  the  Govenour  of  the  universe,  without  whose 
cognizance  not  even  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground. 

l^t  a  sense  of  the  divine  influence  and  prestm  e.  my  sister,  be 
ever  imprinted  on  our  hearts,  and  superstition,  tho*  even  foster¬ 
ed  by  early  education,  will  lose  its  power,  f  or  this  purpose,  let 
me  present  you  the  following  hymn  w  riltcn  by  Mr.  Mt.  ii  rick  : 

O  THOU,  wboK  all  di*po«ing  Now  from  thy  store  hoose  built  oa 
sway,  h>Kh 

The  heaw’nSjthe  canh  and  seas  ohey;  Permit*  the  imprison’d  wind*  to  fly, 
'Whose  might  through  all  extent  ex-  And  guided  by  thy  will  to  sweep, 
tends,  [transcends  *  The  surface  of  the  foaming  deep  : 

Sinks  through  all  depths  all  heights  Thee  do  we  praise  eternal  king, 
Fromeartk’s  low  margin  to  the  ^ie*  Of  life  and  good  ih’  exhausdess 
Now  bids  the  pregnant  vapours  rise;  spring. 

The  light’oing’s  pallid  ahect  ex.  To  thee  our  cheerful  voices  raise, 
pands  [lands.  What  theme  so  well  deserves  our 
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—  ,  I  ,  - - - Behold,  fond  man  ! 

See  here  thy  pictur’d  life  ;  pass  some  few  years. 

Thy  flow’rinf  sprinf^,  thy  suoimer’s  ardeniT  strength. 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age. 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shots  the  scene.  Thomson. 

IT  was  a  maxim  of  that  profound  observer  of  hu^ian  na¬ 
ture,  the  Duke  de  U  Roche foucault,  tliat  “  Old  age  gives 
good  advice,  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  give  bad  example.” 

There  is  a  truth  in  this  observation,  which  comes  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  person  of  feeling  and  rcdecdon,  w'ith  a  force 
tliat  could  only  arise  ftx>m  its  coiTectness.  Old  age  counsels 
not  alone  by  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and  experience,  which 
long  life  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  enable  it  some- 
ilmes  to  dictate,  aiul  which,  as  the  season  of  warnng  passions 
is  passed  away,  enable  it  to  view  things  through  the  medium 
of  reason  and  impaitiality ;  but  it  more  eloquently  speaks  by 
its  grey  hairs,  and  tlie  various  infirmities  that  &llow  in  its 
(rain,  than  could  Cicero  or  Demosthekrs  w’ith  all  the  gra¬ 
ces  of  elocution,  and  all  the  powers  of  orator)’.  When  wc 
trace  the  progress  of  man  (as  elegantly  described  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  my  motto)  from  the  spring  of  life  to  the  meridian  of 
manhood,  and  from  thence  to  the  winter  of  his  days,  which 
is  the  closing  scene  of  time ;  we  arrive  at  a  point  to  stop,  to 
look  back,  to  consider ;  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  we  shall 
find  the  stamp  of  humanity  on  all  his  actions,  and  in  the  end, 
often  see  him  sink  into  childish  inanity. 

There  is  r.othing  more  depressing  in  its  tendency,  or  more 
humiliating  in  its  effects,  than  the  thought  of  the  imbecility, 
the  weakness  and  decripiludc,  superinduced  by  old  age. 
Great  talents,  mighty  genius,  minds  that  could  soar  above  the 
petty  weaknesses  of  life,  *‘and  almost  leave  mortality  behind,** 
when  the  “day-spring  of  youth,”  and  sti’ength  of  manhood, 
invigorated  their  bodies  and  gave  energy  to  the  soul,  when 
age, with  “stealing  steps,” overtakes  tlvein,8ink  into  nothing-> 
ness,  and  remain  melancliojy  proofs  tluit  man  is  poor,  abject, 
and  mortal. 

In  4ife’«  Uit  scene  what  prodisrie*  taprise, 

Fean  front  the  brave,  and  foiliet  from  the  wiac! 

From  MAatB’aouoH’t  eyes  the  ttreama  of  dotage  flow, 

4nd  SwifT  exptrvf  a  driv’Ur  and  a  ihow.  Johnson, 
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Philoso!>bcr8  hikI  moralists  have  often  rcmai-kc«l  the  fondness 
tor  ^le  Aviiicb  is  inherent  in  man)  and  the  ar.xiety  he  will 
evince  to  bUetch  iinto  the  greatest  length  his  clays,  which  (if 
we  may  believe  the  exjxMience  of  Solomon)  “  are  few  and 
»‘vil,”  at  best.  ^  Thoj>e,”  buys  Dr.  Johnson,  “who  live  long, 
must  e:cpcct  to  outlive  all  whom  they  love  and  honour;’*  ai^ 
if  to  the  mournful  situation  of  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  world 
in  which  none  arc  left  to  interest,  aiid  consequently  none  to 
please  or  comlbrt  us,  we  add  the  w  cakness  which  age  brings 
along  with  it ;  the  tottering  frame,  tlie  palsied  neiTc,  tlie  fal¬ 
tering  tongue,  the  imbecile  mind— what  is  left  for  hope  to 
exhilarate  or  joy  to  brighten  ? — Oh  thou,  whatever  l)e  thy  situ¬ 
ation  or  talents,  w  ho  art  arrived  at  the  decline  of  life,  ainl  still 
dost  bend  eveiy  faculty  of  thy  soul  to  purposes  of  avarice,  am¬ 
bition,  or  pleasure,  who  art  wasting  the  present  time  in  actions 
neither  profitable  to  othcra,  or  beneficial  to  thyself ; — view  one 
on  whom  time  has  worked  this  comfonless  change ;  listen  to 
h»s  silent,  though  impressive  monition ;  it  will  check  desire, 
depitss  the  rising  impulses  of  the  passions,  and  it  will  haply 
sink  thee  into  that  stale  of  humiliation,  which  becomes  Uiy  age 
and  character. 

But  this  view  of  old  age  is  but  a  partial  survey.  It  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  these  distiessful  attendants,  which 
scatter  such  direful  destruction  ;  but  many  pass  along  the 
downhill  of  life,  sinking  by  gradual,  and  often  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees,  retaining  their  faculties  unhurt,  and  though 
the  ardent  passions  die  away,  enough  of  the  fire  of  youth  re¬ 
mains  to  make  them  interesting  and  respectable.  They  look 
around  the  scene  of  life  with  satisfaction,  an<l  though ‘tliey  see 
views  engaging  the  busy  part  of  jnankind,  far  ditfei*ent  from 
what  they  were  accustomed  to,  yet  they  can  find  amusement 
in  tracing  the  various  mutations  of  vei’satile  man  ;  they  can 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that  the  immoital,  ir¬ 
radiating  principles  of  virtue  aro  always  the  same  ;  that  while 
their  conduct  is  regulated  by  it,  they  are  venerated  and  esti¬ 
mated  ;  and  that  at  last  they  will  sink  in  peace,  and  rise  to 
supeiiour  greatness,  and  unspotted  glory.  'I'his  is  the  desira¬ 
ble  conclusion  all  would  be  willing  to  make,  this  the  end  all 
would  wish  to  come  to.  Happy  would  it  be  if  human  fraihy 
could  be  so  corrected,  if  earthly  passions  could  be  so  controul- 
cd,  and  self  knowledge  so  attained,  that  each  one  might,  in 
time,  lay  up  resources  against  the  day  when  age  fixes  his 
bund  ui>on  him.  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  retrospect  of  life 
could  always  be  looked  yt,  as  on  days  and  years  so  spent  as 
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excite  exhilarating^  impi'cssions,  philanthropiral  emotions  and 
dignified  sensations.  I'ach  one  may  and  ought  to  make  the 
attempt  to  amTc  thus  near  perfection,  and  though  he  mu'it 
inevitably  fall  far  short  of  ihat  niark^  let  him  continually  keep 
it  in  view  thitHigh  his  pilgrimage^  and  at  the  close,  his  !*ellcc- 
tions  M’ill  compensate  him  for  all  the  difficulties  eiKXiunleR*d, 
ami  ail  the  damages  incurred.  J. 


ORrciSAL. 

THR  SPECTACLES. — Vo.  IV. 

Nimirum  Mpere  ot  abjcctii  utile  nugit.  box. 

AS  I  was  preparing  another  object  tor  “  The  liye^*  the 
following  communication  was  delivcml  by  one  who  seems  in¬ 
terested  for  her  sex,  which  without  further  delay  1  send  for  in- 


.MR.  SPKCS, 

As  YOU  have  announced  your  intention  of  attacking  the 
fashions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  mv  sex  will  escape  your 
censure  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  lie  cautious  that  the  glasses  in 
your  s\)ectaclcs  do  not  magnify  ;  there  is  no  doubt  f)ut  you 
have  taken  care  that  they  will  n«*t  diminish :  As  to  the  fashions, 
you  may  as  well  omit  the  manv  canvassed  topics,  such  as  the 
bale  aims  and  thin  dresses  of  the  ladies,  which  have  under¬ 
gone  much  examination,  and  all  efl'orls  to  amend  them  prov¬ 
ed  frtlitleSS,  AM  KM  A. 

My  fair  correspondent  need  not  be  concernetl  about  the 
cjualilies  of  my  glasses  ;  unless  my  spectacles  should /J/i/  or 
be  broken  by  some  unforeseen  arciilent,  the  filane  glasses  Will 
remain  :  The  quantity  of  the  ladies*  drosses  is  to  be  apportions 
cd  accordingly  to  the  weather,  which  is  a  much  more  cogenfr 
monitor  than  I  should  1)C  :  But  as  Amkli  a  has  suggested  the 
ladies  to  my  consideration,  I  will  make  one  of  their  pursuits, 
(tho*  the  gentlemen  are  not  exempt)  the  subject  of  my  prt  - 
aent  number. 

Novel  reading  is  a  dangerous  and  destrAictive  habit,  it  steals 
upon  us  imperceptibly, and  soon  becomes  so  far  confiimed,  that 
it  is  irradicabie.  Novels  teach  us  what  ^ociety  might  be,  not 
vhat  it  is ;  they  lead  us  to  expect  more  from  othei-s  than  can 
be  given  ;  and  our  distaste  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  inter¬ 
course  is  proportionably  less.  I  cannot  help  citing  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  this,  what  the  author  of  “  The  World’*  has  ad\*anced 
with  an  elegance  peculiar  to  himself,  “  Since  the  happiness  of 
oiaakind  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
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of  the  Indies,  why  do  we  contribute  to  their  filling  their  heads 
with  fancies  W’hich  I’ender  them  incapable  either  of  enjoying 
or  communicating  that  happiness  ?  \N'hy  do  wt  sufl'er  those 
hearts,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  various  affec¬ 
tions  of  social  life,  to  l)e  alienated  by  the  mere  citatures  of 
imagination?  In  shoit,  why  do  we  suffer  those  who  weie 
bom  for  the  puq>osc  of  living  in  society,  with  men  endued 
with  passions  and  imi kies  like  their  own,  to  be  bred  up  in  the 
daily  expectation  of  being  out  of  it,  with  such  men  as  never 
existed  ?’*  No\'els  frequently  present  to  us  vice  in  a  captivating 
form ;  the  villain  dies  an  hononi'ablc  death,  after  he  has  tii- 
\imphed  over  virtuous  characters ;  and  virtue  is  uniformly  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary  before  it  meets  its  reward. 

To  novels  may  be  attributed  the  ignorance  of  our  females  ; 
History  and  biography  arc  sacrificed  to  the  stones  of  roman¬ 
tic  lovers ;  a  writer  is  sure  to  be  encouraged  who  collects  a 
parcel  of  characters,  and  selecting  two  who  at  first  sight  fall 
violently  in  love  ;  a  tyrannical  father,  a  cruel  step-mother,  an 
envious  sister  or  a  merciless  brother  is  op|x>sed  to  the  union  ; 
»hey  ramble  through  vcixlant  meads,  pass  dreadful  nights  in 
half  decayed  castles  near  ghosts  or  l^nditti ;  wander  along 
trackless  deseits,  encounter  the  fury  of  the  elements,  escape 
death  in  all  it  foims ;  sometimes  meet  by  accident  and  are  poited 
*hy  violence ;  at  last,  some  impit)bable  event  unites  them  ; 
they  are  happy,  and  wre  hear  no  more  of  them.  While  be 
who  relates  real  facts,  and  shews  us  what  the  world  has  been, 
and  what  it  is,  is  left  untouched.  “  I  think”  says  Hume  “  it 
an  unpardonable  ignorance  in  persons  of  •■Jffiatevvi'  nrx  or  con- 
ditioTiy  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  their  owm 
/^untry,  along  with  the  histori<js  of  ancient  Greece  and 
llome.”  How  many  of  our  beaux  and  belles  ai*e  ignorant  of 
histoiy  ;  libraries  of  novels  arc  almost  worn  out  by  use,  while 
a  book-case  of  literature  is  unsullied.  There  is  scarcely  a  no¬ 
vel  that  docs  not  abound  with  obscenity  and  vice.  A  selection 
cannot  be  easily  made  of  novels,  though  undoubtedly  there  are 
some  few  which  may  be  lead  without  injury  ;  the  use  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  abuse,  that  it  becomes  dangeitius  to 
taste  the  delicious  fare,  when  satiety  cannot  be  expected. 

I  shall  defer  further  lemarks,  with  an  observation  of  Dr. 
Blair — And  though  in  general,  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  that 
characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and  upon  life,  with¬ 
out  extravagance  and  witliout  licentiousness,  might  furnish  an 
^agreeable  and  iiseful  entertainment  to  the  mind yet,  accord- 
lAg  as  these  writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  conducted, 
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it  must  also  be  confessetU  that  they  oftcner  tend  to  dissipation 
and  idleness  than  any  good  piiiiwse.”  '1'. 


MUSHROOM. — Vo.  II. 


AS  it  is  customary  for  all  writers,  whether  gentle  or 
Mmple,  titlc<l  or  untitled,  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to 
those  for  whom  tliey  write,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  cru¬ 
elty  in  me  to  keep  my  fair  readers,  and  my  brown  ones  too, 
in  ignorance  of  tlie  biography  of  the  personage  to  whom  they 
had  a  partial  iutioduction  in  the  pi-ecedfng  nuinlKT. 

As  what  1  have  already  written  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  pretty  modem  prolace,  1  shall  commence  the  histoiy. 

Sly  father  was  a  farmer,  with  more  reputation  than  wealth, 
in  the  county  of  •••*,  fifty  miles  from  the  city  ;  as  his  farm, 
though  small,  yielded  rather  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  family,  he  was  determined  to  give  his  only  child 
a  good  education,  I  was  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
taken  from  the  rustic  school  in  which  my  father  had  been 
birched  forty  ycai's  before,  and  sent  to  an  academy  at  the 
county  town. 

As  1  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  my  mother  gave  strict 
orders,  that  I  should  be  kept  from  the  moroing  dew,  the  even¬ 
ing  air,  and  above  all,  the  scorching  sun  at  noon  :  In  conse¬ 
quence,  I  was  immured  in  the  master’s  study,  while  my 
school  fellows  were  at  play — they  laughed  and  learned — my 
spirits  flagged— >my  health  suffci-ed,  and  my  mind  improved 
but  little.  I  was  suffered  to  fco  out  annually  to  see  my  friends, 
and  my  school  bill  as  regularly  vfent  in.  By  the  number  of 
these  mementos  (which  my  father  reg\ilarly  filerl  and  put^ 
into  his  desk  among  peach-stones,  apple-seeds  and  other 
things  that  were  to  produce  him  fruit  hereafter }  he  concluded 
I  had  learning  enough  ;  and,  as  1  surpassed  the  neighbouring 
children  (in  his  opinion)  in  abilities,  he,  at  the  instigation  of 
my  mother,  placed  me  with  Dr.  *•••  to  study  physic  :  with 
him  1  had  more  liberty,  but  not  much  more  content  than  at 
school :  Though  I  was  a  little  farther  removed  from  my 
mother’s  jurisdiction,  her  Jbndnett  pei*secutcd  me  even  here  ; 
“  you  must  now  hold  up  your  head,”  would  she  tell  me 
^hen  on  my  Sunday’s  visits  to  the  homestead,  ‘‘  you  arc 
now  raised  above  your  former  playmates  ;  remember  you  arc 
leaining  to  be  a  doctor  ;  do  not  demean  yourself  by  being  too 
fi'ce  with  those  around  you ;  keep  yourself  to  yourself.”  And 
thus  was  1  a  prisoner)  though  at  large  ;  the  wakC)  the  fiuT)  tho 
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THE  EYE. 

Sweeping  ten  thousand  worlds  around. 

Wrapt  in  mystery  profound, 

Follow’d  by  a  blazing  train 
Which  makes  the  nations  iitrmble  and  adore 
That  dread  creative  pow’r 
Which  bids  them  shine  amidst  the  starry  train. 

That  pow’r  that  ever  reign’d,  and  still  shall  reign ; 

Supreme  o’er  eaitli  and  skies. 

Till  comets,  planets,  worlds  and  time  shall  be  nomoie. 
Behold  yon  lofty  arch  of  heav’nly  blue, 

How  w  ide  it  spi-eads  around, 

Mocking  the  farthest  view ; 

How  awful,  how  serene, 

Th*  inimitable  scene ! 

Behold  those  starry  hres  that  glow 
With  purest  light  sublime, 

That  glow’d  when  earliest  time 
Began  his  long  continued  flight 
When  first  created  light 
Burst  on  the  dark  chaotic  night, 

And  ne’er  shall  cease  for  Goo  hath  bade  them  shine 
(And  who  can  alter  the  command  divine) 

Till  creeping  time  has  reach’d  his  utmost  bound 
And  each  majestic  orb  shall  cease  to  roll  around. 

Suns  whose  diffusive  light  supplies  . 

Worlds  yet  unseen  by  human  eyes  ; 

Say,  speculative  sages  bold, 

Are  these  refulgent  orbs  of  gold 
Which  thus  with  everlasting  glow. 

Cheer  night’s  obscure  and  gloQmy  brow. 

How  vast  the  universal  plan, 

How  little  man. 

Whose  wandering  fancy  dares  to  rove 
Amidst  the  circling  worlds,  around,  below,  above. 

But  com*  too  daring  muse,  defend 
From  this  majestic  height ; 

And  thou  obser>'ant  eye  attend, 

To  yonder  aw-fiil  sight. 

See  where  vast  piles  of  clouds  the  skies  deform. 
And  roll  along  the  muttering  storm, 

In  terrible  array  ; 

There  nature  fonns  the  awful  fires 
(Which  hurl  to  eaith  the  lofty  spiirs) 
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Amidst  the  gloom  that  glaring  flic», 

That  bbekens  all  the  skies> 

And  overwhelms  the  day. 

The  thundei’s  which  the  heav’ns  can  shake. 

And  make  earth’s  imltd  fabric  quake. 

Which  with  tremendous  sound, 

Roll  through  the  night  that  reigns  around. 

Swift  the  rushing  flood  descends, 

Low  the  aged  foiest  bends, 

‘fhe  swelling  torrents  roar 
Chafing  th’  inclosing  shore. 

And,  bursting  from  their  secrot  caves, 

The  whirlwinds  wake  the  sleeping  waves, 

From  their  deepest  beds  they  rage, 

And  seem  with  circling  clouds  to  wage 
An  “elemental  war.” 

Hark  !  with  what  a  deaf’ning  sound, 

They  from  the  groaning  shores  rebound ! 

While,  in  her  gloomy  car. 

Pale  horror  sits  enthroned. 

And  scatters  devastation  round. 

But  turning  from  the  fearful  sight, 

See  brighter  scenes  arise, 

I  Dispell’d  the  horrors  of  the  night, 

Yon  silver  orb  illumes  the  clearing  skies; 

I  Riding  in  unrivall’d  splendour 
In  her  azure  path  attend  her. 

Stars  that  now  unfold 
Their  orbs  of  glittering  gold, 

I  On  the  dark  clouds  a  flood  of  light  they  pour 

That  glows  with  splendour,  soon  to  glow  no  more. 

Look  rouiKi  the  world,  and  if  thou  canst,  survey 
All  the  new  wonders  that  salute  the  day  ; 
Contemplate  each,  as  nature  marks  the  way  ; 

:  See  where  yon  mountains  rear  their  lofty  forms, 

And  rise  in  gramieur  o’er  the  clouds  and  storms  ; 

On  their  proud  tops  delightftil  calmness  reigns, 
While  the  storm  scatters  ruin  o’er  the  plains ; 

Their  ample  sides  with  richest  vertlure  glow. 

While  on  their  summits  rests  the  mantling  snow. 

I  Hark !  what  sounds  are  these  I  hear, 

I  Bunting  on  the  astonish’d  ear  ! 
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From  yonder  dcptlis  profound ; 

Clouds  of  smoke  obscure  the  skiesy 
Deaf ’ning  thunders  rock  the  ground 
The  livid  light’ning  flies. 

O  fearful  sight !  O  heart  appalling  sound ! 

Clouds  of  sm<^e  to  heav’n  aspire 
And  awful  piles  of  fire.  • 

IIoiTor  begins  his  reign, 

An  carthijuake  rends  the  mountain,  heaves  the  plain  ; 

Loud  real's  the  far  retiring  fiiain, 

The  fii-ey  torrent  rolls  along, 

Fierce,  glowing,  teirible  and  strong;  . 

Rocks  burst,  the  forest  flames,  proud  cities  fall, 

Hurl’d  in  tremendous  ruin  all. 

Calmer  scenes  the  eye  invite. 

The  earth  is  quiet — hush’d  the  main  ; 

From  the  mountain’s  dizny  height. 

Now  contemplate  the  ferdk  plain : 

See  what  new  wondci-s  rise  on  cveiy  hand. 

O’er  the  wide  w'aste  of  waters,  and  the  land  ; 

There  flourish  groves  that  form  romantic  bowers; 

Thero  spread  rich  plains  lx:strt*w  ’d  witli  fragrant  flowers : 

The  yellow'  haiwest  weaving  with  the  breeze, 

The  featheiM  host  that  animate  tlie  trees, 

Whose  various  plumage  the  green  gnves  adoin, 

Whose  mellow  music  h  lils  the  beam&>of  mom  ; 

The  beasts  that  rove  the  plain  and  shelt’ring  woods. 

The  streams  that  roll  their  plenty  sproading  floods ; 

The  insects  flitling  in  the  sun’s  bright  beams, 

The  fishes  s|X)i  ting  in  the  seas  aqd  streams : 

The  glow  ing  lustro  of  the  heav’ns  behold. 

When  ruddy  morning  opes  her  gates  of  gold  ; 

W’hen  Sol’s  broad  orb  sinks  in  the  hright’ning  west, 

And  animated  nature  hastes  to  rost : 

The  seasons  as  tlicy  roll  their  ceaseless  round 
Shew  marks  of  goodness  and  of  skill  profound. 

But  hold  too  daring  muse — thy  flight  refrain, 

Or  chaos  o’er  my  wand’i  ing  mind  will  roign  ; 

Too  weak,  too  finite  is  thy  pow’r  t’embracc 
The  various  wonders  which  my  eye  can  trace. 

Return  ye  wand’i  ing  thoughts,  and  stray  no  more 
Be  silent— reverent— humble,  and  adoix*.  anacharsis. 


